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THE TIGER AND THE BOA CONSTRICTOR. 



Contests between animals of different species are charac- 
terised at times by very great ferocity, as in general they 
originate in a desire, on one side at least, to effect the utter 
destruction of the other, with a view to procuring thus an 
article of food. When a fight takes place between a boa and a 
tiger, they are well matched, as they are about the two most 
ferocious animals in existence. If the lion, by his majesty 
and port, is entitled to be called the king of animals, the 
tiger is the type of the blood-thirsty and savage despot, the 
Neros and Caligulas of the earth ! 

This animal at one time was little known ; but thanks to such 
institutions as Zoological Societies, it, as well as others less 
known in the animal creation, has become familiar, while 
its history has been diffused through many channels. 

The habitation of the tiger is Asia. There, in the forests, and 
hills, and jungles yet.unconquered by civilisation, it holds its 
court, and lords it over the lesser animals. It dwells, too, in 
the deserts which separate China from Siberia, in China, and, 
says one writer, "it inhabits Mount Ararat, and the Hyrcania 
of old, famous for its wild beasts ; but the greatest numbers, 
the largest, and the most cruel, are met with in India and its* 
islands. In Sumatra, the natives are so infatuated that they 
seldom kill them, having a notion that they are animated by 
the souls of their ancestors. They are the scourge of the 
country ; they lurk among the bushes on the sides of rivers, 
and almost depopulate many places. They are insidious, blood- 
thirsty, and malevolent, and seem to prefer preying on 
the human race." Marsden, in his valuable work on Sumatra, 
tells us, that the number of people slain by these rapacious 
beasts is incredible, and that some persons have been led to 
try a method of killing them. These traps are very inge- 
niously contrived. Sometimes they are in the nature of strong 
cages, with falling doors, into which the beast is enticed by a 
goat or dog, enclosed as a bait. Sometimes they manage so 
that a large beam is made to fall into a groove across the 
tiger's back ; at other times it is noosed about the loins with 
strong ratans, or led to ascend a plank nearly balanced, 
which turning when it has passed the centre, lets the animal 
fall upon sharp stakes prepared below. It is the English 
dominions in India, however, that are the head- quarters of 
this psstilent animal — there he hides in the jungle, there it is 
that he comes darting forth upon the unwary traveller, with 
that wonderful and terrible bound which is scarcely to be 
resisted, and deals that gripe which makes the buffalo quail, 
and even alarms with panic-terror the huge elephant itself. Its 
swiftness is remarkable. In Singapore, a man is killed by a 
tiger every day, on an average. Pliny, who in many things was 
most observing and correct, alludes to this quality, which has 
been denied. But modern travellers have proved the extreme 
correctness of Pliny's remark when he says, "animal tre- 
mendai velocitatis," — as they have all agreed to allow its great 
velocity or speed. It will outstrip the swiftest horse in the 
chase, and can # only be captured by artifice, or by being 
surrounded. 

There has been great question as to whether the tiger is or 
is not brave, and anecdotes are related on both sides of the 
question with great zest. The summing up of all evidence 
seems to,convey an impression that, under many circumstances, 
the tiger is hardy in the extreme, while some creatures of the 
kind are timid and irresolute. That some of them have dogged 
courage, there can be no doubt. Father Tochard's description 
of a combat between a tiger and two elephants, at Siam, is 
tremendous. He says* that two elephants were introduced, 
with their heads and trunks defended by a shield. The tiger 
was let in upon them, tied, however, with cords, and thus- 
held until the elephants had beat the breath out of him with 
their trunks. Then he was let loose. Up he fiew, with his 
terrible bound, and a still more terrible roar, at the trunk of 
the animal which was nearest. The elephant was ready, met 

* Tochard, Ileise vach Siam. 1747. 



him on his tusks, and dashed him back. This could only 
check the tiger, because it disabled him, and the elephant 
continued his combat for some time wich three fresh tigers. 

It is the tigress that is brave indeed when her young are in 
danger. In India, a captain had two tiger cubs brought to 
him, which he put in a stable. They had been stolen in their 
mother's absence. "When night came on, her furious cries 
were heard without, and so desperate were the efforts of the 
furious tigress to enter the house, that the alarmed inhabitants 
gave up the cubs in the utmost terror. 

Ten rupees were once the reward for capturing a tiger in the 
territories of the East India Company, though, so terrible are 
its depredations, that no mercenary incentive seems wanting 
to tempt men to its chase and destruction. Animals are not 
its only prey : man is not safe, and children are but morsels 
in its devouring maw. 

The Bengal tiger is easily distinguished from all other 
species by his transverse dark stripes. He is thinner and 
lighter than the lion ; the upper part of. the body is yellow, 
the under part white ; the whole internal face of the ears, 
and a spot on the external surface round and over the eyes, 
the end of the muzzle, cheeks, throat, neck, chest, belly, and 
internal sides of the limbs, are white ; and the tail is annulated 
with black on a whitish-yellow ground. The pupils of the 
eye are generally said to be round. 

Tigers have been sometimes tamed to a wonderful degree, and 
in Madras people sometimes take round a tiger for exhibition, 
which is occasionally supplied with a sheep or other animal to 
display its strength upon. All its wild ferocity is thus shown, 
its leaping power, its savage way of eat ng ; and yet to its 
keeper it is tame and gentle. Still, though in the museum of 
Paris and elsewhere have been known tigers as tame as dogs, 
they should never be wholly trusted. The smell and sight of 
blood will generally arouse all their worst and most terrible 
• instincts. 

The very young tiger :s about the size of a kitten three 
months old, which it very much resembles. But it soon 
grows and becomes as dangerous as it is at first harmless 
and weak. 

The tiger, like the lion, belongs to the genus Eelis, and is 
called Felis tup-is in the clear monograph of the genus Felis 
by Temminck. 

The Boa Constrictor, one of which tribe appears in our first 
illustration, is not so large as the ancients would have us 
believe. Aristotle speaks of African serpents as long as 
vessels, by which a galley with three oars might have been 
overturned. Pliny talks of Indian serpents capable of swal- 
lowing deer. iElian mentions dragons of eighty to a hundred 
cubits in length ; and Suetonius declares that there was exhi- 
bited at Rome, under Augustus Csesar, a living serpent of 
fifty cubits in length. 

They are, really, about thirty or forty feet long, and will, it 
is said, swallow dogs, deer, and even oxen. The boa belongs 
to the order OpJiidia. The Boa Constrictor proper is said not 
to be found where the tiger is common ; and recent travellers 
assert, the huge snake, known in India to attack such animals 
as the tiger, to be a python. They inhabit aquatic situations, 
placing themselves in ambuscade on the banks of rivers, where 
animals come to quench their thirst. Rolled upon themselves 
in spires, they form a disk of seven feet in diameter, in the 
centre of which the head is placed. They thus await their 
prey in a motionless position, only raising the head occa- 
sionally some feet above this sort of spiral to observe if any 
animal approaches. As soon as they imagine it within reach, 
they shoot forth like a spring. They twirl round its neck for 
the purpose of strangling it, in which they generally succeed. 
They have been known to stop a Kian on horseback by a 
sudden dart from a tree, to which their tail remained fastened. 
The second of the accompanying engravings represents a very 
common occurrence. 

Hunting is one of the strongest passior.s of man. This is 
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easily explained. In the early stages of the history of the 
-world, the human race had little to depend on for food save 
the produce of their skill and ingenuity in the chase. It is 
probable that the inventive genius, which enabled man to 
provide arms and weapons for this purpose, drew his first 
attention to the horrid thought of war, by which, probably on 
a small scale, he was able to provide himself with victuals' by 
pilfering the successful hunter. Those must have been strange 
times, when man in his primeval simplicity, with untutored 
mind, and the most inartificial weapon, wandered through the 
vast plains of the early world, hid himself in the forest or the 
brake, concealed himself in trees, and waylaid the new and 
strange beasts that came in his way, and having satisfied 
hunger, and drunk from the clear stream, laid himself down 
to sleep beneath the shade of some rude bower, fashioned by 
the ingenuity of his equally wild and primitive mate. 

In those days, the wild beasts — the lion, the tiger, the 
panther, and the bear — were the terror of the human race, as 
they remained until men began to overcome them by inge- 
nuity and the sheer strength of numbers. A hundred arrows 
and a hundred lances did that which a single bow and spear 
could not have done, until the day and hour came when the 
strange invention of gunpowder placed us on a level with, or 
even above the brute creation, in single-handed contests. 

But now, even with the rifle and the fowling-piece, there 
are animals whom it is dangerous to encounter, though under 
every advantage of time and place, and against which it is 
needful to employ all that activity and ingenuity which 
characterise the great fictitious creation of the American 
novelist, honest Hawkey e, and the real and extraordinary 
Gerard, Cumming, and Sir W. C. Harris, whose lion hunts 
are so wondrous, that we should hesitate to credit them did 
we not personally know the veracity of Gerard, and lament 
the high soul and honourable character of our departed friend 
Harris, whose travels in Shoa and whose wild sports in 
Africa will not easily be forgotten. 

The tiger is even more dangerous than the lion, from the 
simple fact of its stealthy and craAviing character. It roars 
not like the king of beasts, and creeps about, seeking whom it 
may devour, with a cautious step, which scarcely any other 
animal possesses, save and except, perhaps, the panthers and 
bears that frequent Dismal Swamp, and that creep round the 
bayous of the Mississippi. 

In the early history of India, we find that the ravages of 
lions and tigers were carried to such a frightful extent, that 
whole hamlets of the weak and pusillanimous natives were 
destroyed by them ; and that whenever an attempt was made 
to face them, it was made by regular armies congregated for 
that purpose. Even these collected forces were often routed 
by the wild animals of the woods. But, subsequently, British 
officers found their way into these savage fortresses, with 
their cool courage and their superior fire-arms; and yet even 
they had to record fearful stories of the furious beasts, and had 
to tell the tale of the death of many a brave comrade in the 
strange and novel contest. The tiger had not yet learnt to 
dread the crack of the rifle, nor, before severe lessons, to 
become more cautious and circumspect. In the time of 
Le Yaillant, lions would enter an encampment and coolly 
carry off the fattest sleeper, generally some unfortunate 
Hottentot woman. 

Even when elephants were used in the tiger hunt, it was 
difficult to find animals of that species ready to charge the 
jungle when the trail of the tiger left a marked scent ; or when 
such animals were known, they commanded a very high price. 
But now there has come a great change in the disposition of 
the wild beasts of the Indian and African wilderness, and the 
tiger commits its depredations only where the persevering and 
indomitable valour of the English sportsman is unknown, or 
where his rifle with its heavy and deadly ball is new. The 
meekest and mildest of the servants of the East India Com- 
pany will now sally forth on their elephants, seated in their 
howdah, with their guide, to hunt the tiger to its very lair ; 
this animal now having to be driven forth often from jungle 
an d cave by the rocket and other projectiles. 



A tiger hunt is one of the most exciting scenes that can be 
imagined. The whole subject of tiger hunting is a matter of 
inexhaustible interest, and a volume might easily be written 
on the hunts which have been undertaken against this fero- 
cious beast of prey. • 

Captain Mundy describes one with great effect. He says : 
•" On clearing the wood, we entered an open space of 
marshy grass, not three feet high ; a large herd of cattle 
were feeding there, and the herdsman was singing under a 
bush, when, just as the former began to move before us, up 
sprang the very tiger to whom Our visit was intended, and 
cantered off across a bare plain. He took to the open country 
in a style that would have more become a fox than a tiger, 
who is expected by his pursuers to fight and not to run ; and 
as he was flushed on the flank of the line, only one bullet was 
fired at him ere he cleared the thick grass. He was unhurt ; 
and we pursued him at full speed. As soon as he felt himself 
wounded, the tiger crept into a close thicket of trees and 
bushes, and crouched. My mahout had just before, in the 
heat of the chase, dropped his ankor or goad, which I had 
refused to allow him to recover, and the elephant being noto- 
riously savage, and further irritated by the goading he had 
undergone, became consequently unmanageable ; he appeared 
to see the tiger as soon as myself, and I had only time to fire 
one shot, when he suddenly rushed with the greatest fury 
into the thicket, and falling upon his knees, nailed the tiger 
with his trunk to the ground." The sportsmen afterwards 
killed. him. 

A letter to Sir William Jones, dated Chinsura, describes a 
very animated hunt. On the eve of the chase, all the necessary 
tents to form a camp were sent to within a mile and a half of 
the jungle, a district covered with thick reeds about fifteen feet 
high. Early in the morning thirty elephants were sent for- 
ward, and at two the hunters started, and having reached the 
rendezvous, mounted their elephants and entered the jungle. 
At daybreak they had formed an extensive line, and had 
penetrated in a detached jungle. They found the tiger's lair, 
half an ox, two human skulls, and a pile of bones ; some 
whitened by long exposure, others still red with blood. But 
the animal had departed. 

Leaving this scene of carnage, the hunters advanced, and 
soon heard the cry of bang, which is the local name for the 
tiger. They accordingly again formed their line and entered 
the great jungle. Scarcely had they done so, when five royal 
tigers, of the largest size, darted forward from the same spot 
and dispersed, flying, however, but slowly, and soon halting. 
The line of hunters was in the form of a crescent, which em- 
braced both ends of the jungle ; in the centre were elephants, 
on which were men armed with guns. One approached the 
retreat of the first tiger : he moved not until the riflemen were 
near, then he roared like thunder and bounded towards them. 
The elephants turned and fled, but after rushing along about 
fifty yards, they stopped, and once more faced the jungb. The 
tiger made a second rush, bounded on an elephant mounted 
by three Indians, and struck one off. The tiger, however, 
perceiving the strength of his enemies, sheered off to his lair, 
where he was shot. Three others were killed, but the fifth, a 
cunning old tiger, escaped. The attack on the fourth lasted a 
longtime, as the animal defended itself with great courage, 
anil was only killed by a general discharge. 

In a curious book called " Cynegetica,"* there is a division 
headed " Asoph Ul Doulah's Plunting Excursions ;" and from 
this, as not being a book to which every one can refer, we 
make some extracts. It says : " The vizier always sets out 
upon his annual hunting party as soon as the cold season is 
well set in, taking with him his household, his zenara, his 
court, and a great part of the inhabitants of his capital. f He 

takes with him five hundred elephants, &c. &c "When 

intelligence is brought of a tiger it is matter of great joy, as 
that is considered as the principal sport, and all the rest only 
occasional to fill up the time. Preparations are instantly 
made for pursuing him, which is done by assembling all the 
* " Blane's Gynegctica " London, .John Stockdale, 1788. 
f He was vizier of the Mogul Empire, and nabob of-Oude. 
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elephants, with as many people as can conveniently go upon 
their backs, and leaving all the rest behind, whether on 
foot or on horseback. The elephants are then formed in a 
line, and proceed forward regularly, the nabob and all his 
attendants having their fire-arms ready. The cover in which 
the tiger is most frequently found is long grass, or reeds so 
high as often to reach above the elephants ; and it is very 



nabob and others shooting at him, as often as he can be seen, 
till he falls. Sometimes, when he can be traced to a particular 
spot where he couches, the elephants are formed into a circle 
round him, and in that. case, when he is roused, he generally 
attacks the elephant that is nearest to him, by springing upon 
him with a dreadful roar, and biting at or tearing him with 
his claws ; but in this case, from his being obliged to show 




TIGER ATTACKED BY A BOA CONSTRICTOR. 



difficult to find him in such a place, as he either endeavours 
to steal off, or lies so close that he cannot be roused till the 
elephants are almost mpon him. He then roars and skulks 
away, but is shot at as soon as he can be seen ; and it is 
generally contrived, in compliment to the nabob, that he shall 
have the first shot at him. If he is not disabled, he continues 
skulking away, the line of elephants following him, and the 



himself, he is soon dispatched by the number of shots aimed 
at him ; for the greatest difficulty is to rouse him, and get a 
fair view of him. The elephants all this time are dreadfully 
frightened, shrieking and roaring in a manner particularly 
expressive of their fear ; and this they begin as soon as they 
smell him, or hear him growl, and generally endeavour to 
turn back from the place where the tiger is ; some of them, 
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however, but very few, are bold enough to be driven up to 
attack him, which they do by curling the trunk close up under 
the mouth, and then charging the tiger with their tusks ; or 
they endeavour to press him to death by falling on him with 
their knees, or treading him under their feet. If one tiger is 
killed in a day, it is considered as a good day's sport ; but 
sometimes two or three are killed in one day, and even more, 

they meet with a female and cubs." 

But there is as much difference between the chase of the 
tiger by British sportsmen and those of the nabob, as between 



Their artless toils, then range the desert hills, 
And scour the plains below." 

The same poet has given a picturesque description of the 
scene sketched by Blane : — 

" Incessant shouts 
Re-echo through the woods, and kindling fires 
Gleam from the mountain-tops ; the forest seems 
One mingling blaze ; like flocks of sheep they fly 
Before the flaming brand : fierce lions, pards, 
Boars, tigers, bears, and wolves ; a dreadful crew 




A TIGER HUNT. 



the hunters of the early ages and those of -a few generations 
back. The time is changed, indeed, from the hour 
" When Nimrod bold, 
That mighty hunter, first made war on beasts, 
And stained the woodland green with purple dye, 
New and unpolished was the huntsman's art ; 
No stated rule, his wanton will his guide. 
"With clubs and stones, rude implements of war, 
He armed his savage bands, a multitude 
Untrained ; of twining osiers formed, they pitch 



Of grim, bloodthirsty foes ; growling, along 
They stalk indignant ; but fierce vengeance still 
Hangs pealing in their rear." 

The following is also worthy of notice as a somewhat new 
trap : — 

" At convenient distance fixed, 
A polished mirror stops, in full career, 
The furious brute : he there his image views ; 
Spots against spots with rage improving grow. 
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Another pard his bristly whiskers curls, 
Grins as he grins, fierce menacing, and wide 
Distends his opening jaws ; himself against 
Himself opposed, and with dread vengeance armed. 
The huntsman now secure, with fatal aim 
Directs the pointed spear, by which transfixed 
He dies." 

Bishop Heber,* in his valuable work on India, has given 
much information on the tiger and tiger hunting, and especially 
mentions a very curious circumstance. " In passing through 
the city, I saw two very fine hunting tigers in silver chains." 
This contradicts the general idea that nothing can be done 
with this animal. He relates, also, an anecdote which shows 
the power of the beast. A Bheel was guiding some soldiers. 
" The officer followed at the head of his men, and had moved 
slowly half asleep on his saddle for about five miles, when he 
heard a hideous roar, and saw a very large tiger springing past 

* " Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to Bombay, &c." — 
London : Murray, 1844. 



him so close that he almost brushed \vs horse. The poor 
Bheel lifted up his sw r ord and shield, but was down in an 
instant under the animal's paws, who turned round with him 
in his mouth, growling like a cat over a mouse, and looked the 
officer in the face. He did what could be done, and with his 
men attacked the tiger, whom they Wounded so severely that 
he dropped his prey. But the first blow had done its work 
effectually, and the poor man's skull was mashed in such a 
manner as literally to be all in pieces." 

. The tiger hunter is, it will be seen, a benefactor to his species, 
and tiger hunting one of those sports which has a noble end, 
that of protecting the weak and poor in frame against the 
inroads of savage ferocity. It is in this respect superior to the 
generality of sports. 

The people of Rohilcund go out to fight the tiger with match- 
locks, swords, and shields, and generally succeed in killing 
him, with, however, the loss of one or two lives. The heroic 
peasants combat hand to hand, as the scimitar cuts on the hide 
have ofcen afterwards proved. But now the English officers 
in India do all this work for the natives. 
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William H. Seward was born in the village of Florida, in 
the town of Warwick, Orange County, New York, on the 16th 
of May, 1801. His ancestors were of high respectability, and 
on his father's side were of Welsh origin. His mother, Mary 
Jennings, was of Irish descent, strongly marked with the 
national characteristics of generosity and hospitality. Mr. 
Seward has never forgotten his Irish parentage, which, to some 
persons may account for his life-long defence of the rights and 
privileges of his Irish fellow- citizens. 

William H. Seward enjoyed the usual advantages of 
school and academical education in his native village, and in 
the adjoining town of Goshen, until 1816, when he entered 
Union College at Schenectady, scarcely fifteen years of age. 
He was able to enter a class in college at this early age, one 
year in advance with his studies, but he preferred to join the 
Sophomon class. 

His remarkable assiduity and capacity of acquirements are 
still remembered by his class-mates; among whom were 
William Kent, late Judge of the Supreme Court, and son of 
Chancellor Kent"; Professor Hickck, the eminent Vice-Presi- 
dent of Union College, and Taylor Lewis, LL.D., late 
Professor in the University of New York, as well as by the 
venerable President, Eliphalet Nott, D.D., between whom 
and Mr. Seward the warmest feelings of friendship and 
respect have ever existed. Mr. Seward evinced in his 
college life the same traits of industry, independence, and 
philanthropy which have characterised his whole public 
career. 

When in his senior year, he withdrew for a year from 
college, and spent six months in teaching at the South ; 
making inquiries and observations which have undoubtedly 
powerfully influenced his opinions on the subject of American 
slavery. The residue of his vacation he devoted to the study 
of law ; and when the next senior class had reached the point 
at which he had left his own, he returned to college and 
graduated with its highest honours. He then resumed the 
study of law with John Anthon, Esq., in New York city, and 
completed his preparation for the bar at Goshen, with John 
Duer and Ogden Hoffman, Esqrs. 

On the 1st of January, 1823, when a little more than twenty- 
one years of age, he removed to Auburn, where he has since 
resided when not in the service of the state or nation. He rose 
rapidly in his new home in reputation and business. He 
soon attracted the attention of Judge Miller, of Auburn, and 
was invited to enter his law office as a partner. He soon suc- 
ceeded to a large and lucrative practice. 

In 1824 he married the daughter of Judge Miller, a lady 



who inherits a large share of her father's intelligence and 
originality of character. Remarkable for her accomplish- 
ments, kindness of heart, and natural endowments, Mrs. 
Seward is, in the truest sense, a worthy companion of her 
husband. They have had five children, four of whom are 
still living — three sons and one daughter. Mr. Seward had 
scarcely attained his majority when he was called to occupy a 
prominent position in the political affairs of the town and 
county. In 1824 he was selected by a convention of his 
fellow- citizens to prepare an address to the people, which is 
still preserved as a production of more than ordinary merit. 
He early formed a warm attachment to De Witt Clinton, who 
was then known as the representation of that great work — the 
Erie canal ; and while John Quincy Adams, in a national point 
of view, appears to be his model for a statesman, Mr. Seward 
has ever regarded the policy suggested by Clinton as the true 
one for the interest and glory of his native state. 

In 1830 he was elected to the Senate of New York (not 
having attained the thirtieth year of his age), and took his 
seat in January, 1831. His speeches in the Senate, as well as 
his opinions as a judge in the Court of Errors, the then 
highest legal tribunal in the state, of which he was also a 
member ex officio, attracted a large share of public attention. 
During the four years that he was a member of the Senate, he, 
among other efforts, advocated the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, an improvement in prison discipline, the election of 
various officers by the people, then appointed by the Governor 
and Senate, and the great interests of education and internal 
improvements. He also opposed the removal of the deposits 
from the United States Bank, the interference of the executive 
with the Bank, the increase of corporations, and the enlarge- 
ment of the salaries of public officers. His speeches on 
several of these great topics were greatly admired at the time, 
and have not yet lost their interest and value. Standing 
almost alone in opposition to the dominant party, his position 
was conspicuous and well sustained. 

In 1833, during the recess of the Senate, he made a hurried 
visit to Europe', travelling through the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and Erance. During his 
absence of about three months, he wrote to his friends at 
home a series of letters, which were published in the news- 
papers, and added much to his literary reputation. 

In 1834 he was nominated by the Whigs as a candidate for 
the chief magistracy of the state. Although his party, 
gathered mainly by his efforts as a leader of the Opposition, in 
the Senate, had not yet attained sufficient strength and or- 
ganisation to overcome the powerful party in the ascendancy 



